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should have retreated while there was yet time, but he pre-
ferred to risk his army rather than incur the king's displea-
sure by disobeying his orders. Finck behaved like a fool,
but the king himself was mainly responsible for the cata-
strophe, not so much because of his obstinate refusal to
take advice, but because his habitual severity in cases of
failure paralysed the wits of his officers, and made them
court disaster by literal obedience to his orders/rather
than take the responsibility of acting against them even
when placed in circumstances which the king could not
have foreseen.

The capitulation of Maxen was no less destructive of
Frederick's plans than galling to his pride.    The Aus-
trians now retained Dresden, a place of great
strategical importance, though the king, in the
hope of dislodging them, exposed the wrecks of his army
to the ruinous hardships of a winter campaign in weather
January,      of unusual severity, and borrowed 12,000 men
1760,            of Ferdinand of Brunswick to cover his flank

while so engaged. The new year had commenced be-
fore he allowed his harassed troops to go into winter-
quarters.

The downfall of Prussia seemed impending. The
king's constitution was almost broken down with disease
and accumulated calamities. Great discontent prevailed
in his army, and even Prince Henry openly accused him
of being the cause of all their misfortunes. Unquestion-
ably he had made great mistakes, but no less certain is it
that his dauntless demeanour had saved the statesafter
Kunersdorf, and that it was nothing but his iron
tion that upheld it still.